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to be better brought out by the conception ought than by the conception 
good.' But to say that anything ought to be done seems to imply the 
previous goodness of the action independently of will. This is true, we 
must distinguish between the particular goodness for the individual and 
the goodness in general which is presupposed in it. The special obliga- 
tion rests upon the individual only as his action is part of a large sys- 
tematic purpose independent of his private will, but this larger good or 
purpose is evidently not independent of will in general. Our knowledge 
of good, therefore, is to be obtained only by the study and criticism of 
our moral judgments, since only in these purposeful reactions upon our 
experience is the good given. 

While nothing can be said against the author's general conclusions 
on the subject of ethical method, some confusion is undoubtedly intro- 
duced into his discussion by his failure to distinguish between several 
quite distinct problems. First, is our attitude toward, and our judgment 
upon, rational and non-rational objects the same? Second, do objects 
or actions which are not the expression of purpose have the quality of 
goodness? Third, is goodness, wherever found, relative to an appre- 
ciative or practical consciousness? Professor Sorley seems to have con- 
sidered only the first. He has shown readily enough that morality is a 
matter of purposeful action, but he has not shown that goodness is rela- 
tive to an appreciative consciousness. 

Norman Wilde. 
University of Minnesota. 

The Method of a Metaphysic of Ethics. W. E. Sorley. Philosophical 

Review, September, 1905, pp. 521-534. 

This article is supplementary to that in the Hibbert Journal by the 
same author and defines the relation of his ethical method to metaphysics. 
Ethics must add to its history and description of the moral life a critical 
estimate of the value of its principles, and the question is as to whether 
this involves metaphysics and, if so, as to what is the nature of such a 
metaphysics. A metaphysic of ethics, in contrast to an ethical meta- 
physic, is one in which ethical principles are based upon a general theory 
of reality, but there are quite distinct types of such systems. Kant's 
theory is really an ethical metaphysic, the conception of reality being 
drawn from an analysis of moral experience. Hegel gives us perhaps 
the traditional type of a metaphysical ethics in that the general principles 
of the science are derived, professedly without appeal to experience, from 
the abstract conception of being. By a purely logical process reality is 
shown to involve in its nature the idea of moral experience. The system 
of T. H. Green is typical of a more legitimate metaphysical method. 
The eternal self is not a conception derived from a consideration of non- 
ethical reality, but a principle implied in all experience, cognitive and 
practical. " Green recognizes quite clearly that a metaphysical theory 
of ethics is not a mere deduction from metaphysical principles of a non- 
ethical kind. It is concerned with the facts of moral experience; these 
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belong to its data; and it has to find a conception which will express their 
nature and without which their nature can not be expressed." The weak- 
ness of Green's system is not in its method, but in the inadequacy of the 
concept chosen to express the nature of morality and in its failure to 
recognize the place of moral approbation in our experience. 

The author's distinctions of method are undoubtedly just, but one 
might pertinently ask why Green's system, as thus characterized, does 
not belong to the class of ethical metaphysics rather than to that of 
metaphysical ethics. To be sure, its starting-point is cognitive and moral 
experience, but it is experience none the less, and its method is to be dis- 
tinguished sharply from that of a logical deduction from abstract concep- 
tions of reality. One must prefer the more distinct conception of meta- 
physical ethics discussed in Taylor's 'Problem of Conduct,' a discussion 
which probably gave rise to this present article. 

Norman Wilde. 
Univebsity of Minnesota. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHTLOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE 
KRITIK Bd. CXXVIL, Heft 1. Ueber Musikalische Einfiihling (pp. 
1-18) : H. Siebeck. - The esthetic effect of music, as distinguished from 
the mere passive response thereto, requires an emotional activity, essen- 
tially imitative in character, together with the definite objectification 
and personification of the piece ; to which imagined object, then, the emo- 
tion, as 'Einfiihling/ pertains. The emotions really determined by the 
nature of a musical presentation are, on the one hand, but few among the 
emotions we experience in life; on the other, they contain shades of feel- 
ing never before experienced. Musical Einfiihling differs from others, 
in that it is more truly constitutive, rather than merely interpretative 
of the ' object,' i. e., the piece. Zur Begrundung des Theismus (pp. 18- 
34) : K. Andresen. - An answer to Korwan's development of von Hart- 
mann's pantheism. Numerous logical issues are raised, but funda- 
mentally it is maintained that to take as the beginning of the world 
process a merely potential union of will and Vorstellung, of which that 
process is the realization, is to overlook the nature of will, that it pre- 
supposes a partial union with the idea. Further, Hartmann's pessimistic 
account of the world proceeds from an estimate of it in terms of pleasure, 
instead of in terms of purpose. Das Raumproblem (Eine unparteiische 
Eritih der Metageometrie) (pp. 34-43): W. Pailler.-A discussion of 
the mutual compatability of the axioms of non-euclidean geometry. 
Bericht uber die italienische philosophische Literatur der Jahre 190S und 
1904 (PP- 43-67) : C. D. Pflaum. - No work is singled out for special at- 
tention. Rezensionen — Schuppe, Der Zusammenhang von Leib und 
Seele: Durr. Adamkiewicz, Die Orosshirnrinde als Organ der Seele: 
Durr. Kowalewski, Studien zur Psychologie des Pessimismus : Durr. H. 



